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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN| my poor soul a little, to testify and sing of his 


BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


[In the Eighth Month, 1830, he obtained a 
certificate from his Monthly Meeting (King- 
ston,) for religious service, in the Quarterly 
Meeting of Dorset and Hants, his concern being 
to visit the meetings, as well as the families 
generally ; with liberty to include the counties 
of Kent, Sussex and Surrey, if Truth should 
open the way. 

Io the First month, 1831, he returned the 
certificate, at the same time acknowledging the 
gracious dealings of the Lord, in supporting 
him through this engagement, and in granting 
the sweet incomes of peace. 

The following are brief extracts from some of 
his letters, written during this engagement. 

Axton, 22d of Eighth month, 1830. 

Having now got through this part of our hu- 
miliating path, and being about to depart on the 
morrow, 1 thought I might attempt a few lines 
to tell thee that we got well here ; and we have 
been so closely engaged, as indéed hardly to 
leave time for conversation with Friends, or for 
relaxation of any sort. It is humbling work in- 
deed, and I have been so low, that it seemed as 
if I should not have held out; but the water 
seems turned into wine, beyond all expectation. 
1 have not been silent in any sitting, though 
nearly so in both meetings this day. Oh, may 
the Lord continue unto us strength and wis- 


dom; and, if it be His will, may He enlarge sitting at dinner with her family, she was 


power. 
Horsaam, lst of Tenth month, 1830, 

I trust I do feel, however inadequately, that 
it is through renewed mercy and favor I am 
here, and again made willing to do and to suf- 
fer whatever may be meted out for me, if it be 
but forthe Lord’s precious cause and to His glory. 
O! saith my soul, that the dwelling of each 
one of us may be so near the right spot, that we 
may not only truly and fully discern, but appre- 
ciate, what may make for our own peace, and 
our progress heavenward. Llowever heavily 
the hand of the Lord may in any wise be laid 
upon us, is it not for good, and should we not 
even kiss it, as well as bear and submit? It is 
but little, very little, that we can give up, and 
but for a short season, unto Him, who hath 
given us all things that we hold dear: O! then, 
that we may prize and eherish the privilege of 
lending to the Lord; who will assuredly love 
the cheerful giver, and restore and enhance his 
own gifts to such, with increase. 

We have had a sweet, precious uniting sea- 
son together this day, not onlyin meeting, but 
since; and though with myself it has not been 
a high day, yet I have been sensible of that 
which has stayed and sustained, and even ani- 
mated my soul to run on with patience. I am 
intending to be on First-day at Godalming, at 
the interment of a Friend, whose awfully sud- 
den removal will be affecting to thee:—whea 
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smitten as it were in a moment, and was a 
corpse in a very few minutes: I understand a 
striking silence prevailed with them, from the 
time they sat down at table. 


Goitrorp, 6th of Tenth month, 1830. 

Since I wrote last, I have been favored to 
get along comfortably, having been well in 
health and spirits, cheerful in mind, and wound 
up in some good degree, I humbly trust to my 
business, from hour to hour. - I have been en- 
abled to go through what has come before me 
as duty, even with alacrity; so that often the 
acknowledgment has arisen,—“ By thee I have 
run through a troop, and leaped over a wall.’’ 
Do not, however, suppose that [ am unduly ele- 
vated; but am rather preserved in a calm, 
steady trust, and in resignation to ths Lord and 
to His disposal ; desiring only to do all his good 
pleasure, or that it may be fulfilled and accom- 
plished in me ; ever bearing iv mind, that I am 
not yet (so far as I can see of the future) put- 
ting off the armor or harness, but have still to) 
fight and to labor, still to keep under this poor | 
frail body ; and in soul and spirit, also to seek | 
to be sustained and subjected in all things unto 
the end. 

I attended the Monthly Meeting at Horsham, | 
on Seventh-day, and was (notwithstanding the | 
flow of doctrine and exhortation we had. had | 
the day before) led pretty largely to testify | 
among Friends. I proceeded to Godalming on | 
First-day morning, where the interment was to | 
take place. I concluded to join the mourners | 
at dinner, and attended their evening meeting. 
We commenced the next morning visiting the 








To ’ 

Second Month, 1831.—Whilst writing, I ean. 
not well forbear expressing something of the 
sense I often have, of thy deep unremitted in- 
terest in the welfare of our Society, and the 
sympathy which, I believe, very many besides 
wyself, feel towards and with thee, uader the 
many exercises and engagements which are thy 
portion, and which may be said nearly to absorb 
the whole man. I trust it will not prove un- 
welcome, if I venture to say how I have longed 
that thy hands may be strengthened according 


to all thy need. No doubt thou hast at times 


occasions of dismay and discouragement on 
various accounts : but itis consoling and anima- 
ting, to have the truth of the declared decree 
sealed afresh to our wearied spiriis,—“ yet have 
I set my king upon my holy hill of Zion ;” and 
again,—* the enemies of the Lord shall be as 
the fat of lambs, into smoke shall they consume 
away.” Be assured there are many with thee, 
(and with others that desire to be true-hearted 
laborers,) when and wherein thou little thinkest 
this to be the case: and though the fathers and 
mothers in our Israel be refmoved, without any 
doubt, it is the same almighty, all-wise hand, 
who removes these, that is able of the stones to 
raise up children. It is often remarkable, how 
from time to time the Head of the church, pos- 
sibly after a time of treading down and bumilia- 
tion, raises up instruments and aids in all the 

ifferent offices, one here and another there; 
even so, that we cannot fiud any cause to mur- 
mur against “the good man of the house,” al- 
though it be according to His own purposes, 


families, which we have now concluded, much | 8f4ce, and goodwill, and not according to our 


to my relief and satisfaction: after much exer- 
cise and endeavor fora long season to know 
what might be best as to this service, and as to 
the time, I believe that I have been well direct- 
ed thus far. I feel that the Lord will fulfil his 
precious promises, and be unto me all I stand 
in need of, while I look unto Him in simplicity 
and faith, striving to obey Him. 


Fouxstong, 13th of Twelfth month, 1830. 

We have now completed at Dover, and have 
entered this day into our labor here. O! surely 
the Lord is no hard master, and sendeth not 
any forth at their own charges; but is very gra- 
ciously disposed to fit out according to his own 
purposes: thus are removed all sufficiency or 
dependence on any thing short uf the fresh and 
humbling ability that He gives. We have had 
some precious seasons, reviving to our drooping 
spirits, when even at the lowest ebb; and we 
are bound to rejoice and give thanks, and goon 
our way in faith, with alacrity and patience of 
soul, come what may. 


[He was favored to return home from this 
cloge and laborious service in peace, the 25th of 
Twelfth month, 1830.} 


mere human apprehensions of what would be 
best. ‘Thus he renews the face of his earth 
spiritually, and brings forth a song in the hearts 
of his children, somewhat similar to those beau- 
tifal words in Psalm Ixxxix. 6, 7, 8, 16, 17 
verses—‘ Who in the heaven can be com- 
pared unto the Lord,” &c. 

1831.—O! the glory, the excellency of the 
power and wisdom and troth of our God and 
Saviour! How was he manifested, and his 
grace and goodness, and plenteous redemption, 
when the groans and cries of some of his poor 


oppressed and exercised ones went up as min- | 


gled clouds of incense! “For the sighing of 
the poor, for the cry of the needy, now will I 
arise, said the Lord.” When things are appar: 
ently at the lowest,—when our prayers seem to 
return into our own bosom,—when the heavens 
are wrapped in thick folded curtains of dark- 
ness, then the coming of the Lord on high is 
often as the vivid lightning, enlightening the 
skies, from the east to the west; in effect de- 
claring to poor mortals, that it is He alone who 
can create light and darkness,—can cause the 
light to shine in and out of darkness,—and can 
tarn the night season spiritually intothe roonday. 
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1832, 14th of First Month—Employed on 
Jaffray nine hours Some days this week, I was 
exceedingly stripped, low, and tempted, almost 
beyond measure: but on Fourth-dey, had a 
good meeting, and a sweet silent opportunity 
with a young person who has applied for mem- 
bership. These words were impressed on my 
mind, “If ye abide in me, and my words abide 
in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be 
dore unto you.” 

1832, 21st of Fifth Month.—I resume these 
notes, and it is uuder a sense, greater if possible 
than ever, of my incompetency to set forth my 
many feclings and exercises, either in reference 
to wy own condition, or that of the gathered 
church with whom [ associate, I cannot recur 
in this place to what bas transpired, since I 
last wrote in this little book; suffice it to say, 
my soul does feebly desire to bless the great 
name of the Lord, my Saviour, for the very 
thought and hope now presented before me— 
that because He lives, I live also. To be pre- 
served alive in the Truth unto this day, and 
once more to meet with and recognize my 
friends in the Truth, in the life of it,—this is 
indeed a favor. And to be given to kaow, in 
any measure, what has aimed at the life, and is 
yet seeking to devour, leads to some hope of a 
complete deliverence from the enares of death. 
Ever since 1 hive attended this Yearly Mest- 
ing, my mind has been deeply exercised, ac- 
cording to my capacity, for the welfare of this 
people. As [ proceed in my pilgrimage, I trust 
my confidence is increasing, that the great “IL 
AM,” the King of Sion, still reigns, and will 
reign to the overthrow of all his enemies ; and 
that he alone is equal to take care of his church, 
and to’overrule all things for the good of his 
little dependent ones. Yet, O! how awful do 
the times appear in which we live; and how 
awfully critical is our standing among the vari- 
ous professions around us: doubtless, it always 
has been so, perhaps more so, than those of any 
particular age may have thought. Every period 
has had its dangers, its temptations, its respon- 
sibilities. Yet surely ours are, if not new, very 
specious spares; and when [ look around, I am 
ready to think, who, even among the highest, 
in knowledge, in faith, or in gifts, is not fear- 
fully liable to fall into some of these snares, O! 
I have this day seen, as [ think, in the light of 
the Lord, the enemy endeavoring to deccive, if 
it be possible, the very elect. There are baits 
already laid, golden baits, which if they are not 
seen and shunned, will even devour those who 

devour them. I see not how some, who now 
take the lead amongst us, will or can escape 
being carried away, as with a sweeping flod, 
by that which they are now swimming in; un- 
less the Lord prevent, I see not how this Soci- 
ety can escape being landed, yea, stranded, ona 
tock. Every day, every fresh occasion of wit- 










nessing the spirit and proceedings of these 
times, convinces me beyond all hesitation, that 
we are fast verging to a crisis—an alarming 
crisis, and a shaking sifting crisis, —when every 
foundation will be discovered,—every covering 
removed. And though many will say, “ Lo, 
here is Christ, and lo there!” is he not with us, 
and do we not own him and follow him? Yet 
a clean separation will take place between the 
chaff and the wheat; and nothing will be able 
‘to endure the refining heat of that day, besides 
the beaten gold. O! how loose, how crude, 
how mixed are the views of many ; how accom- 
modating, how shifting is the ground they 
stand upon; how lofty and superficial is their 
edifice, though beautiful and apparently solid 
also. QO! for more humiliation, fasting, wait- 
ing! Q! for less activity, less self-conceit, less 
taking of the name of Christ in vain! May 
such a view of things conduce to drive and keep 
me yet nearer to the Source of all safety and 
of all succor; that I may abide in Him, and 
grow up in Hiw in all things, who is the Head. 

[In the spriog of 1833, he was first attacked 
with an inflammatory complaint io the knee-joint, 
brought on by a longer walk than usual, but 
aggravated it was believed by a depressed state 
of constitution, consequent in some degree on 
his too close application to the Diary of Alexan- 
der Jaffray, &c.;—this left a weakness upon 
him so as never after to be able to take his for- 
mer portion of exercise, on which he had felt 
his general health so much depended: the limb 
was kept for some time under surgical care, 
and many means were resorted to for its resto- 
ration, but without success. ] 

(To be continued.) 


—_——s08-o 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Would that women could be taught from 
their childhood to recognize, as an evil spirit, 
the spirit of causeless melancholy; this demon 
which dwells among the tombs, and yet which 
first shows iisclf in such a charming and 
picturesque form that we hug it to our innocent 
breasts, and never suspect that it may enter in 
and dwell there till we are actually ‘ posseased ;” 
cease almost to be accountable beings, and are 
fitter fora lunatic asylum than for the home 
circle, which, be it ever so bright and happy, 
has always, from the inevitable misfortunes of 
life, only too much need of sunshine, rather 
than shadow or permanent gloom. Oh, if such 
women did but know what comfort there is in 
a cheerful spirit! how the heart leaps up to 
meet a sunshiny face, a merry tongue, an even 
temper, and a heart which from coascieatious 
principles has learned to look at all things on 
their bright side, believing that the Giver of 
life being ull perfect Love, the best offering we 
can make to Him is to enjoy to the full what 


he sends of good, and bear what he allows of 
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evil !—like achild, who, when once it thoroughly 
believes in its father, believes in all his dealings 
with it, whether it understands them ornot. I 
will put it to most people’s experience, which 
is better than a hundred homilies, whether, 
though they may have known sincere Chris- 
tians, who, from various causes, were not alto- 
gether happy, they ever knew one happy per- 


tween time and eternity. I think our spirits 
can dwell upon this subject understandingly ; 
though I ofttimes fear for myself, that I do not 
yet feel it in its reality ; but for many months 
have considered my disease iu its nature incura- 
ble; yet not until within a few wecks has it so 
fully depicted its true character, and when that 
evidence did appear, I felt as if the view I had 


son, man or woman, who, whatever his or her | taken of it, though not changed, was yet reduced 
form of creed might be, was not in heart andj to an indescribable feeling of reality. Yet 
apeech, and daily life, emphatically a follower *even then I was jealous of my own heart, fear- 
of Christ—a Christian?—From ‘ Women's ing I was experiencing a solemness-and resig- 
Thoughts about Women.” nation, when perhaps I ought tu have felt 
j otherwise But often does the aspiration ascend 


There are many toiling ones whose time is from my spirit, Oh, may I not deceive myself 
not at their own command, but there is no ove’ and ery, “ Peace, when there is no peace;” but 


who cannot hold converse with God. His ear 'oh, Father! do thou show my spirit in its true 
can rae - oe a = roar of aot light ; and may not thy ‘hand spare, nor thine 
oe te mee Tae, The he |oppyceof  des oy tsw 
: : , -' jin accordance with thy blessed spirit. my 
ings. Wherever Abraham pitched his tent,there dear, I am not insensible of my frailities; no in- 


he raised up an altar to the Lord. So, wherever deed! I feel that I have been encompassed by 
the Christian heart is, there is also an acccpta-‘ them all my lifetime; but magnified and 








ble altar from which the incense of prayer and 
praise may ascend. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

I have felt that it would be a satisfaction to 
myself, as well as a duty I owed to my dear, 
worthy and greatly afflicted friend, Sarah G 
Rich, to preserve from oblivion some of ber let- 
ters to me, hojing they may be as waymarks to 
some sincere traveller Zion-ward, and that the 
impressive language, “ Follow me as I have en- | 
deavored to follow Christ,” may be conveyed 
through them. We are so constituted as to 
need all the help we can obtain, to enable us 
to pursue steadily and without faltering the 
“high and holy way” which is cast up for the ' 
‘‘ransomed and redeemed to walkin.” And 
how often does the experience of those who have | 
gone before have the tendency to stimulate us| 
who remain on the active stage of life, to “ run 
and not be weary, walk and not faint.” 

May we, one and all, be willing to cast “ our 
mite into the treasury ;’ resting assured, that if | 
it be even comparable to that of the “ poor 
widow,” we shall in no wise lose our reward. 

Second month, 1857. M. L. 


PaitapenPata, Second month 28th, 1847, 

My dear Friend.—My min4 had been so much 
with thee, that I thought I would write, but 
had not done so when we beard of thy illness; 
and then of course it was postponed until we 
should hear again from thee, which we had not 
done till called with thy letter ; and now, if 
strength is granted me, I desire once more to 
converse with my absent friend, whom I look 
upon as one almost raised from the confines of 
the grave; for such have been the accounts we 
have had of thee. I doubt not thou hast fully 
felt the solemnity of being passed as it were be- 





adored be His ever blessed spirit, which has ever 
followed me, and been as a swift wiiness, re- 
proving whenever througherror I have consealed 
myself from His presence. Oh! is it not aa 
unspeakable blessing that His divine unceasing 
love thus follows us; and when in the cool of 


* the day, a time when we are best prepared to 


listen to His fatherly reproofs, to be able to 
hear His voice, calling to us as unto Adam, 
“ Where art thou?” This to me, the nearer I[ 
feel myself approaching that crisis which truly 
must prove a “ detecter of the heart,” is a bless- 
ing of invaluable weight, for truly can and do 
I reflect upon past trials and vicissitudes, and 
have humbly to cry out, “ Where, oh! where 
should [I ere this time have been landed, had it 


| not been for these proofs of a Father's love !’” 


Yea, truly do I often mentally exclaim, “ Bless 
the Lord, oh! my soul, and magnify his ever 
adorable name.” I know not why I have been 
led on to express my feelings thus, for I seldom 
do the like, desiring most earnestly I may never 
make an ostentatious display to others of feel- 
ings which are only intended as a support to 
my own soul; for truly though at times [ am 
led to praise and adore, there is no moment of 
time that I do not know my only safety is in 
constantly keeping on the watch-tower, sensibly 
feeling that it is only through mercy that I am 
not wholly cast off and forsaken ; and it is this 
feeling of unworthiness that inspires in me 
such deep gratitude for every token of a 
Father’s love; and I ‘feel that I can indeed 
thank Him for all—“ most for the severe.” 

3d mo. 27th.—I took the pen two days ago, in- 
tending to finish this letter, but was prevented. 
Yesterday was one of my very suffering days, 
therefore it had to wait, and to-day, though more 
comfortable, I feel unlike interesting avy one ; 
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bat I feel disposed, while I can write at all, to 
do my part toward stirring up the pure mind of 
thee, my friend, by way of remembrance, that the 
link of friendship which existed in former days 
brightly between us might not become dim or 
rusty, because we are debarred personal inter- 
course. I have not entered into particulars ‘of 
my situation, neither can I, without a longer 
detail than I feel like entering into, therefore, 
will only say that my infirmities increase. It 
is about sixteen months since I sat up half-an- 
hour at a time. My limbs are contracted 
greatly, being many months since they could be 
straightened, even forcibly; and the pain in 
them at times very severe ; besides, there is 
much internal disease, which causes grch ex- 
treme suffering of various kinds. I am able to 
vary my position scarcely any, from week to 
week, yet throtgh all this, I feel that I have 
much, very much to be thankful for; and may 
my heart more and more be filled with that 
love, which only can qualify us in any state to 
live as we should. Affliction, abstractedly, will 
not enable us to do it, but when we allow afflie- 
tions to have the softening, tendering influence 
upon us which they should, then indeed may we 
turn them into blessings, and then we would 
view suffering, not as an avenging dispensation, 
but as sweet proofs of a Father’s love. For do 
we not feel that we are ofttimes in danger of 
either soaring above a safe spot, or becoming 
buried in the earth and its cares, to the neg- 
lect of that which would be to our peace, if it 
were not forthe gentle admonition of a Father's 
love? and does not this enable us to see that 
our afiliction is no proof of a vindictive Provi- 
dence, but rather the consequence of some in- 
fringement of the law of nature, and that suffer- 
ing must as inevitably follow as pain does upon 
exposing the finger to the fire. In this view we 
see that nature’s liws are God’s laws. Well, 
my dear friend, this may be difficult for thee to 
read, and my pains warn me to stop, unless 
I go on transgressiug those laws I have been 
speaking of. I must close; but let me first say, 
if thou hast sufficiently recovered for writing, a 
letter from thee would be very cordial to my 
feelings; particularly so, being so much cur- 
tailed in my intercourse with my friends; and I 
think no one enjoys social intercourse more 
than I do. If thou find it difficult to read 
this, thou must remember, it was written lying 
directly upon my back, with a box lid resting 
upon the cushion, which I have to support my 
limbs, with my paper upon it; therefore, [ 
trust, no apology is needful. 

Affectionately thy friend, Saran G. Rica. 

Paitapevrara, 5th mo. 13th, 1847. 

My dear M.—The receipt of thy letter was so 
cordial to my feelings that the desire to answer 
it was almost irresistible at the time; but it 
was put off until the present time, thinking it 
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amoug the possibilities that thou might be 
strong enough to have come on with , and 
made me a visit. As this has not been the 
case, the pen must be the substitute for person- 
al intercourse ; and in this way do we not at 
times experience a sweet-mingling of spirit? 
Yes, [ feel in it a cementing influence, by which 
the bond of sisterly feeling is strengthened, 
often to'the invigorating of mind, when al- 
most ready to sink into despoaodency, under ac- 
cumulated trials. How often do we feel in 
perusing these testimonials of love as though a 
new spring had been touched, and we vivified 
with reverence, strength and hope in that in- 
fluence which thus brings minds into near and 
sweet fellowship, when many miles may separate 
our bodies. Thy W. made us a pleasant little 
visit yesterday, by whom I am pleased to ‘earn 
that thou art still improving ; trust thou wilt be 
restored to at least usual health, which no 
doubt thou feels to be very desirable, circum- 
stanced as thou art with the charge of an inter- 
esting family, notwithstanding thou didst feel 
the mind brought to a state of resignation to 
leave them, had thy day’s work been done. 

What beauty! what strength there must be 
in that attainment which can enable the mind 
to exclaim, “ Or life or death is equal ; neither 
weight—all weight in this; Oh! let me live to 
thee.” 

This I feel, my dear sister, to be where I de- 
sire—oftenerthan the morniog—my mind may be 
brought to; then indged will neither weigh ; but 
experience teaches us that when for a time we 
are favored to arrive at this point, nothing but 
continual watchfulness can keep the mind 
there ; and [ find it hard work ofttimes to arrive 
at perfect resignation, when the idea suggests 
itself, that a length of time may possibly yet 
be before me of an entirely helpless state. 

This, I can assure thee, is far beyond human 
strength to bear up under ; but even this I feel 
it my bounden duty to be resigned to, if it is to 
be so, fcr doubtless it will be in wisdom; but 
this I look not forward to for a very long time, 
having every reason to believe that the disease, 
(a tumor of an incurable character, is progress- 
ing. The fore part of this week I experienced 
a time of very severe suffering therefrom, but 
for the last two days I am better, which I esteem 
a great favor, for it would have been a trial not 
to be able to see my friends, who are in attend- 
ance of the Yearly Meeting. (After giving 
more of the particulars of her disease, and the 
progress thereof, she adds,) And now all I de- 
sire is, that the mind may be brought to 
a true state of resignation to suffer either a 
longer or shorter time, that the designs of an 
all-wise Kather may be fulfilled, aod that my 
soul may be redeemed, purified, and prepared 
‘to enjoy Him for ever and ever. Amen, sayeth 
my soul! Under this feeling I have an assur- 
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ance that I may safely commit my cause to the 
great Disposer of events, who created man to 
glorify and enjoy Him for ever; therefore, the 
fervent aspirations of his dependent children 
He will hear, and arise for their deliverance, 
and on the banks thereof will enable them to 
sing praises unto Him. 
, Thy friend, 
(To be continued.) 


S. G. R. 


A black cloud makes the traveller mend his 
pace, and mind his home; whereas a fair day 
and a pleasant way waste his time, and that 
‘stealeth away his affections in the prospect of 
the country. However others way think of it, 
yet I take it as a mercy, that now and then 
some clouds come between me and my sun, and 
many times some troubles do conceal our com- 
forts ; for I perceive, if 1 should find too much 
friendship in my pilgrimage, I should soon for- 
get my Father’s house and my heritage.— Lucas. 


a wt 


PHILADELPHIA IN 1685. 


A gentleman of this city has in his possession 
a pamphlet of twenty pages, which is styled 
“ A FURTHER ACCOUNT OF THE PRO- 
VINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA anp 11s IM- 
PROVEMENTS, For the Satisfaction or 
THOSE THAT ARE ADVENTURERS, AND EN- 
CLINED TO BE SO.” It bears the signature of | 
Ww. Penn, having been published by him, by 
way of an advertisement of his infant colony, 
on his return to Englapg in 1685. 
out by giving asa reason for his leaving the 
province and returning home, the fact that he 
had had a dispute with Lord Baltimore con- 
cerning the “lands of Delaware.” After 
speaking of the resources of the country and of 
the increase in the population, he goes into an 
account of Philadelphia, of which the following 
is an exact copy, peculiar spelling and all: 

“* Philadelphia, and our intended Metropolis, 
as I, formerly Writ, is two Miles long, and a 
Mile broad, and at each end it lies thot mile, 
upon a Navigable River. The scituation high 
and dry, yet replenished with running streams. 
Besides the High-Street, that runs in the mid- 
die from River to River, and is an hundred foot 
broad, it has Eight Streets more that run the 
same course, the least of which is fifty foot in 
breath. And besides Broad-Street, which 
crosseth the Town in the middle, and is also 
an hundred foot wide, there are twenty streets 
more, that run the same course, and are also 
fifty foot broad. The names of those Streets 
are mostly taken from the things that Sponta- 
neously grow in the Country, As Vine- Street, 
Malberry- Street, Chesnut- Street, Walinut- Street, 
Strawberry- Street, Cranberry- Street, Plumb- 
Street, Hickery-Street, Pine Street, Oake- 
Street, Beach-Street, Ash-Street, Popler- Street, 
Sassafrax- Street, and the like. i 


i ee o” gut 


He sets | 


I mentioned in my last Account, that from 
my Arival in Highty two, to the Date thereof, 
being ten Moneths, we had got up Four score 
Houses at our town, and that some Villages 
were setled about it. From that time to my 
coming away, which was a Year within a few 
Weeks, the Town advanced to Three hundred 
and fifty seven houses; divers of them, large, 
well built, with good Cellars, three stories, and 
some with Belconies. 

There is also a fair Key of about three hun- 
dred foot square, Built by Samuel Carpenter, 
to which a ship of five hundred Tuns may lay 
her broade side: and others intend to follow 
his example. We have also a Ropewalk made 
by B. Wilcox, and cordage for shipping al- 
ready spun at it. 

There iahabits most sorts of useful Trades- 
men, As Curpenters, Joyners, Bricklayers, 
Masons, Plasterers, Plumers, Smiths, Glasiers, 
Tayle~s, Shoemakers, Butchers, Bakers, Brew- 
ers, Glovers, Tunners, Felmongers, Wheelrights, 
Millrights, Shiprights, Boatrights, Ropemakers, 
Saylmakers, Blockmakers, Turners, &c. 

There are Two Markets every Week and 
Two Fairs every year. In other places Mar- 
kets also, as at Chester and New- Castle. 

Seven Ordinaries for the Ivtertainment of 
Strangers and. Work-Men, that are not House- 
keepers, and a good Meal to be had for sixpence, 
sterl. 

The hours for Work and Meals to Labourers, 
are fixt, and known by Ring of Bell. 

After nine at Night, the Oficers go the 
Rounds and no Person, without very good 
cause, suffered to be at any Publick-House that 
is not a Lodger. 

Tho this Town seemed at first, contrived for 
the Purchasers of the first hundred shares, each 
share consisting of 5v00 Acres, yet few going, 
and that their absence might not Check the 
Improvement of the Place, and Strangers, that 
flockt to us, be thereby Excluded, I added that 
half of the Town, which lies on the Sku/kill, 
that we might have Room for present and after 
Commers, that were not of that number, and it 
hath already had great success to the Lmprove- 
ment of the Place. 

Some Vessels have been here Built, and many 
Boats ; and by that means, a ready Conveniency 
for Passage of People and Goods. 

Divers Brickerys going on, many Cellars al- 
ready Ston’d or Brick’d and some Brick Houses 
going up. 

The Zown is well furnish’d with convenient 
Mills ; and what with their Garden Plats, (the 
least half an aore,) the Fish of the River, and 
their labour, to the Countryman, who begins to 
pay with the provisions of his own growth, they 
live Comfortably. 

The Improvement of the place is best mea- 
sur’'d, by the advance of Value upon every 
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maus Lot. I will venture to say, that the 
worst Lot in the Town, without any Improve- 
ment upon it, is worth four times more than 
it was when it was lay’d out, and the best forty. 
Aud though it seems unequal that the Absent 
should be thus benefited by the Improvements 
of those that are upon the place, especially, 
when they have serv’d no Office, run no haz- 
ard, nor as yet defray’d any Publick charge, 
yet this advantage does cértainly redound to 
them, and whoever they are, they are great 
Debtors to the Country; of which I shall now 
speak more at large.” 

Following. this quaint description of Phila- 
delphia is an account of the products of the 
soil, and the re-ources of the river and the sea. 
Whales abounded near the mouth of Delaware 
bay, and in the rivers there were great abund- 
ance of a fish which the “ignorant call shads.” 

A portion of Penn’s publication is a letter 
from Robert Turner to the Governor. It bears 
date, “ Philadelphia, the 3d of the 6th month, 
(Augst,) 1685.” Mr. Turner gives the follow- 
ing account of the city and of the progress of 
improvements here, which read whimsically at 
this time: 

“ Now as to the Town of PHILADELPHIA 
tt goth on in Planting and Building to admi- 


-ration, both in the front & backward, and there 


are about 600 Houses in 3 years time. And 
since I built my Brick House, the foundation 
of which was laid at thy going, which I did de- 
sign after a good manner, to incourage others, 
and thut from building with Wood, it being the 
Jirst, many take example, and some that built 
Wooden Houses, are sorry for it: Brick build- 
ing ts s2id to be as cheap: Bricks are exceeding 
good, and better than whén I built: More 
Makers fallen in, and Bricks cheaper, they 
were before at 163. English per 1000, and now 
many brave Brick houses are going up, with 
good Cellars. Arthur Cook is building him a 
brave Brick House near William Frampton’s, 
on the front: For William Frampton hath 
since built a good Brick house, by his Brew-house 
and Bake-house, and let the other for an Ordi- 
nary. John Wheeler, from New-England, 7s 
building a good Brick house, by the Blew An- 
chor ; and the two Brickmakers a Double Brick 
House and Cellars ; besides several others going 
on; Samuel Carpenter has built another house 
by his. I am building another Brick house by 
mine, which is three large Stories high, besides 
a gud large Brick Cellar under it, of two 
Bricks and a half thickness in the wall, and the 
next story half under Ground, the Cellar hath 
an Arched Door for a Vault to go (under the 
Street) to the River, and so to bring in goods, 
or deliver out. Humphery Marry, from New- 
York, has built a large Timber house, with 
Brick-Chimnies. John Test has almost finished 
a good Brick House, and a Bake house of Tim- 


ber ; and N. Allen a good house, next to Thomas 
Wynns, from Lot. Join Day a good house, 
after the London fashion, most Brick, with a 
large frame of Wood, in the front, for Shop 
Windows ; all these have Belconies. Thomas 
Smith and Daniel Pege are J’artners, and set 
to makiug of Brick this Year, and they are very 
good ; also, Pastorus, the Gerwan Friend, Agent 
Jor the Company at Frankford, with his Dutch 
People, are preparing to make Brick next year. 
Samuel Carpenter, is our Lime burner on his 
Wharf. Brave LIME STONE found here, 
as the Workmen say, being proved. We build 
most Houses with Beleonies. Lots are much 
desir’d in the Town, great buying one of an 
other. We are now laying the foundation of a 
large plain Brick house, for a Meeting House, 
in the Center, (sixty foot long, and about forty 
foot broad) and hope to have it soon up, many 
hearts and hands at Work that will doit. A 
larce Meeting House, 50 foot lony, and 38 foot 
broad, also going up, on the front of the River, 
for an evening Meeting, the work going on apace. 
Many Towns People setting their liberty, Lands. 
I hope the Society will rub off the Reproaches 
some have cast vpon them. We now begin to 
gather in some thing of our muny great Debts.” 

The Meeting-house in the “center” was 
built at Centre Square, which, in the original 
plan of the city, was several hundred feet east 
of the present Centre Square. It was so dis- 
tant from the city that the Friends refused to 
attend there, and after falling into disuse it was 
torn down long since. The Meeting-house “ on 
the front of the river” stood on the west side 
of Front street, above Arch. It was used for 
purposes of public worship until the year 1789, 
when it was torn down. ‘The brick house 
which Mr. Turner built for himself stood at the 
northeast corner of Front and Arch. 

When the city was first settled the Founder 
gave to purchasers of town lots a certain portion 
of land for farm purposes outside the city limits, 
to wit: north of Vine street and south of South 
street, where it was expected that they could 
plant potatoes and raise cabbages for all time. 
These were the “liberties lands” referred to in 

the letter of Mr. Turner. The name Northern 
Liberties was borve by the portion of the city 
which now comprises the Eleventh and Twelfta 
Wards, until 1854, when the Act of Consoli- 
dution swept away all the distinctions between 
the old city and the outlying districts.—Lven- 
ing Bulletin. 

Matt. iii. 8.—* Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord ; make his paths straight.” Isaiah xii. 
10, says: “ Prepare the way of the Lord; cast 
up, cast up the highway ; gather up the stones.” 
In 1845 the Sultan visited Brusa, and the Emirs 
and Sheikhs sent forth a proclamation, some- 
what in the style of Isaiah’s exhortation, to all 
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the inhabitants to assemble along the route and 
prepare thé way for him. The command to 
gather up the stones was peculiarly appropriate, 
as the farmers do the exact reverse,—gather up 
the stones from their fields and cast them into 
the highway. This practice renders the paths 
uacomfortable and dangerous. See also Jer. 
xxiii. 12. 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 23, 1867. 


Famity Visits.—Elizabeth Plummer, a 
Minister of Baltimore Month!y Meeting, has 
obtained the consent of that meeting to visit 
the families of Friends composing it. 





INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND.—We have 
received the annual report of the “ Indiana 
Institute for the Education of the Blind,” by 
which we learn that it is in a highly prosperous 
condition. During the past year the number 
of pupils received into the schools was greater 
than that of any previous year. Combined with 
the report is an interesting essay upon the ac- 
companiments and effects of blindness by the 
superintendent Wm. H.Churchman, A. M., from 
which extracts will be found in another part of 
the paper. By the reception of the {ndiana 
document we were reminded of our remissness 
in not noticing the 54th annual report of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for thesame class of the 


-commupity, published at the commencement of 


the present year. The managers of that In- 
stitution speak favorably of its condition so far 
as its capacity will permit, but regret their in- 
ability to extend to the numerous applicants 
for admissivn the benefits to be derived from a 
term of years within its precincts. They have 
in prospect an enlargement of the present 
building or a removal to another location better 
adapted to their wants, as the demand cannot 
long be delayed. The “Home” connected 
with the Institution has been of essential bene- 
fit in furnishing a home for some of the meri- 
torious pupils, but it is totally inadequate to 
relieve the many equally worthy who are press- 
ing forward for support. 

There are now twenty inmates in this depart- 
ment who in part support themselves either as 
teachers or in the manufactory. Of the 181 
pupils in the institute but five pay in full. By 
the appropriation of the Legislature, the de- 


ficit in the finances of the institution is par* 
tially met, but not wholly; without this assist. 
ance its sphere of usefulness would be ex- 
tremely limited. We direct attention to the 
suggestion contained in the following extract 
from the report of the Principal in relation to 
a Home for the industrious and worthy blind— 
a class which we fear has not the active sympa- 
thy of the community which their situation 
demands. 


Extract from the Report of the Principal, 
Wa. Caapin. 

While we are gratified to report the success- 
ful working of the literary and musical branches 
of the Institution, and also the favorable pro- 
gress of our Manufacturing Department in 
teaching and employing blind persons in useful 
trades, experience every year confirms the ne- 
cessity of a house of industry fur the regular 
employment of pupils whose term of instruction 
has terminated, and of the adult blind, 

The education of the blind is a simple mat- 
ter; nor is it susceptible of much improvement 
in the way of securing their future welfare. 
The great idea which encourages thé establish- 
ment and support of all such institutions by 
the several States, is the preparation of the 
blind for future usefulness and happiness by 
self-dependence. ‘Their misfortune unfits them 
for the large number of industrial and _profes- 
sional pursuits open to the seeing. But there are 
mechanical arts in which they become good, if 
not rapid workers. The difficulty with many 
—especia!ly those without friends and homes— 
is in securing employment, and in earning fully 
enough for their support. Without this, the 
failwre, idleness, and demoralization which too 
often fellow, prove how imperfect is their pre- 
vious instruction in this direction. 

The “ Association for Promotivg the General 
Welfare of the Blind,” founded in London, 
by Miss E. Gilbert, is an example of a very 
practical organization for the employment of 
the blind, which has been alluded to in our 
former reports. It gives work in various ways 
to about 170 adult blind persons, many of 
whom were previously begging in the streets. 
The deficiency of their earnings is supplied by 
annual subscriptions and Jegacies—the usual 
sources of support in Great Britain for the 
benevolent institutions. 

Such iustitutions will never be self-sustain- 
ing. But the support of an industrial associa- 
tion which enables every blind person to earn 
100, 200, or 300 dollars a year is certainly 
better than to throw such persons upon the 
charities of the wayside, or consign them to 
pensioned idleness. In a neighboring city, 
with a large blind population, the adult blind 
receive an annual pension of fifty dollars each 
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from the city government, but are without em- 
ployment. 


these city pen-ioners spend their days in beg- | 


ging and their nights in revelry. Without 
pretending to vouch for this statement, it may 
well be received as a probable result in any 
community where the blind capable of work- 
ing are pensioned without employment. 


—-_ —+ ~en—___ 


RELIEF FOR THE Souts.—-The movement in 
Congress and the action of our own citi- 


| 


Diep, on the 11th of Second month, 1867, in Farm- 


It is stated that a large number of | ington, Ontario Co., N. Y.. Josgpu E. Converse, in 


the 82d year of his age; a member of Farmington 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, on the 4th inst., at the residence of his son- 
in-law, Dr. Wm. A. Hunt, near Anderson, Ind., Wm. 
Waicnt, formerly of this city, in the 79th year of 
his age. 

—_—_—_—-.68— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TO THE MEMBERS OF THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


An Association has been formed for the 


sens in relation to the starving population publication and general distribution of Friends’ 


in the South is creditable to humanity. 
Should the sum of one million be appropriated 
by Congress, we are informed, through a tele- 
gram from General Howard, that an additional 
500,000 will be- needed to supply the urgent 
wants of the people. We are assured that, as a 
general thing, what has appeared in the public 
newspapers has fullen short of what has been 





books, and of other useful literature not incon- 
sistent with their principles. 

The need of an effort of this kind must, it is 
believed, be generally acknowledged, and it is 
hoped will meet with liberal encouragement. 
In forming this Association, it is desired that 
its operations may be of so comprehensive a 
character as to place its benefits within the 


lreach of every Friend’s family, and while at- 
i tention is thus being bestowed to the wants of 


made known through reliable private sources. our own members, it is proposed to extend the 


The latter confirm the sad stories of starvation ; 


in some parts of the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia and Alabama. It is not a reduction 
merely cf the luxuries of life, but an absence 
of a sufficient quantity of food to keep the peo- 
ple from perishing with hunger. In the States 


benefits of our labors among those by whom we 
are surrounded. 

The mission of early Friends was to bear tes- 
timony to the spirituality of true religion,— 
they were constrained to testify against the 
emptiness of forms and ce:emonies as a part of, 
or substitute for, the religion of the heart. In 


named, both white and black, men, women and | their earnest labors to spread the glad tidings 


children are in this abject condition. Meetings 
for the purpose of forwarding relief to the 
South have been held in Boston, New York 
and Baltimore, and Philadelphia is not generally 
behind her sister cities in works of benevolence 
or acts of charity. It seems scarcely worth 
while to do more than state the simple fact of 
the extreme destitution of our fellow creatures 
to awaken a response that will briog about the 
necessary relief. 
<inmnipiapililiniiiiian aan 

Marriep, on the 14th of Third month, 1867, in 
Philadelphia, according to. Friends’ Order, Davin 
Paxcoast, Jr., of Woodstown, S.lem Co., N. J., and 
EuizaBern B., daughter of Aaron A. Hurky, of the 
former place. 

——, on Third-day, the 5th inst,, with the appro- 
hation of Little Falls Monthly Meeting, Harford Co., 
Md., Jonatuan W. Bransoy, of Frederic Co., Va., to 
E. Capouine CunnincuaM, of the former place, 

_——c-0 

Diep, on the 11th of-Third month, in Philadelphia, 
Laura, danghter of Chalkley A. and Emeline R. 
Wildman, aged 6 months, 

——, on the 15:h of Tuird month, in Philadelphia, 


Emity P., daugbter of. Tuomas E. and Hannah E. 
Lewis, aged 14 years. 


, on the 3d of First month, 1867, ut bis resi- 





dence, Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J., Samusn Lir- | 


PINCOTT, aged nearly 82 years, 








lof the gospel, they were guided and sustained 
| by the revelation of Divine Light in the secret 


of the soul ; and, as they were obedient to this, 

they were enabled in weasure to become lights 

to the world. The light shed abroad by their 

example and their writings has been widely 
diffused. Its beneficent influence has been 

| felt, even in the formation of governments, and 
distinguished statesmen, philosophers and his- 
torians have borne testimony to its efficacy and 
power. Their energy and zeal, as manifested 
by the multiplicity of their publications, are 
remarkable. A Catalogue of their works, pub- 
lished in 1708, contains the names of 528 
writers, and the titles of nearly 3000 books and 
pamphlets. 

In a recurrence to the labors of our ‘prede- 
cessors, and in a survey of the fruits which it is 
acknowle!ged these labors were the means of 
' producing, the inquiry may well arise, Whether, 
in these respects, we, as professors of the same 
fuith, are following their example of energy 
and faithfulness ? 

The Articles of Agreement of Friends’ Pub- 
lication Association are hereto appended, and 
the general attendance of Friends is invited to 
the Annual Meeting, to be held on Second day 
evening, Fifth month 13th, 1867, at 8 o’clock, 

:at Race St. Meeting-House, during the week of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting -— 
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Articles of Agreement of Friends’ Publica- 
tium Association. 


Articie 1.—Friends’ Publication Association shall 
eensist of suck Friends as contribute annually to its 
funds, and who are willing to be enrolled as mem- 
bers. 

The Annunl Meeting shall be held during the week 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. in the Fifth month, 
. at which the Officers and Executive Committee shall 
be appointed. 

ArTicLe 2.—The objects of this Assocjation are as 
follows :— 

ist.—To publish and encourage the writing of 
books, pamphlets, &c., cilculated to spread a 
knowledge of the principles and testimonies of 
Friends, and suitable elementary and miscellaneous 
works, and to enable Friends to procure such books 
for distribution in their respective neighborhoods. 

2d.—To procure books not inconsistent with our 
religious principles, and to dispose of them by sale 
or gift to individuals, schools, and libraries. 

3d.—To aid in extending the circulation of ap- 
proved periodicals, 

Articte 3.—The Officers of the Society shall be a 
Clerk, an assistant Clerk, and a Treasurer, who 
sball be ex-officio Members of the Executive Com- 
mit’ ee. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of 12 
Friends. They shall be empowered to draw on the 
Treasurer, audit his accounts, and report their pro- 
ceedings to the Annual Meeting. 


Executive Committee. 

Natwanier Ricnarpson, Racaet T. Jackson, 
Sosannaw M. Parrisn, Axn A. Townsenn, 
Josepa C. Turnrennxy, Lypia Givuixenam, 
Martaa Dopeson, Lypia H. Hatt, 

Dittwyn Parrisu, Eowarp Parnrisu, 
Tuomas Garnicues, Josxru PowsLL. 

All who may desire to contribute, or to be en- 


rolled as members, can forward their names and 
contributions to 


Jos. M. TruMAN, Jr., Treasurer. 
717 Willow street, Philadelphia. 
Phiadelphia, Third month 17tb, 1867, 





MEETINGS FOR READING AND CONVERSATION. 


The Meeting at Race Strect Monthly Meet- 
ing-house on the 27th ultimo was opened b 
reading a portion of the 12th chapter of Luke, 
after which, by the reading of the minutes of 
the preceding meeting, and a portion of the 
Discipline under the head of “ Conduct and 
Conveysation,” the subject of our testimony to 
moderation was introduccd. The clauses of 
Disciplice, adopted at different periods since 
1697, showed a marked improvement in so- 
ciety, several of the ancient rules and advices 
having become obsolete in the progress of 
civilization. 

In view of the inequalities of means exist- 
ing among us, a considerable field for friendly 
offi:es may be found within the pale of the 
society. A timely loan, on generous terms, to 
those struggling into business, will often be 
blessed, while we may so arrange our pur- 
chases as to aid and encourage such. Channels 


of beneficence may always be found by those 
disposed to seek them, into which their sur. 
plus gains may be poured to the advantage of 
others and of themselves. All whose gains 
amount to more than they need for the reason- 
able requirements of life, should early cultivate 
the habit of giving wiscly and liberally, aecord- 
ing to their means. This would prove a whole 
some check to the love of money, which is g0 
often a result of success in its acquisition, and 
would, perhaps, prevent the accumulation of 
such large estates by some, while others are so 
comparatively poor. The desire to be rich does 
not seem to accord with the spirit of our dis- 
cipline, and should be especially discouraged 
in the training of our children, who should be 
taught to regard accumulited property as a 
means to promote the comfurt.of others as 
well as of themselves, and to advance all good 
works, While these views were held forth, 
it was admitted that great inequalities must 
always grow out of the difference of individuals 
in talent and aptness for business. It is, per- 
haps, wisely ordered that some should manage 
large concerns, and store up capital, thus 
developing the resources and promoting the 
interests of the community; but extensive 
means involve corresponding responsibilities 
and temptations. All who are blessed with 
large estates, while they should keep to the 
limitations of truth in their expenditures, 
striving against extravagance, which displays 
itself in vain aod unbecoming dress, houses 
and furniture, were exhorted to cultivate a 
liberal spirit toward all with whom they are 
concerned in business, promoting employees to 
a participation in profits, secured by their 
labor, and Jetting the bounty of Providence 
flow out into every channel of beueficence 
which opens before and around them. 

Much interest and concern being felt in 
regard to the evils of extravagance, especially 
in its effect on the training of the young, the 
subject was continued for further cousidcration 
at our next meeting. 

The meeting ou the 13th instant was devoted 
to the consideration of the subject of moderation 
as continued from our last. An original essay 
was read and will be found at the conclusion of 
these extracts. 

The excellent paragraphs of our discipline 
under the head of Plainness, being also read, 
their salutary counsel was acknowledged by all. 
The testimony of our Society to simplicity of 
language and apparel is too important to be 
sacrificed to the caprice of fashion ; but on the 
appeal being made, how far the discipline 
should be construed to impose uniformity in 
dress, the view prevailed that while in special 
instances conscientious convictions imperatively 
require the adoption of the peculiarities which 
formerly so generally distinguished Frieuds, 
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et they should not be set up as a standard. 
he testimony to moderation in living and in 
dress is increasingly valuable now that by the 
accumulation of wealth among us the tendency 
to large expenditures upon personal luxuries is 
greatly increased. Whether Friends are known 
in the community at large by a uniform dress, 
or not, it is eminently important that they 
should not cease to be a peculiar people in their 
conformity to the restraining influence of truth, 
which will keep them from excess in using the 
good things of this life. 


In the course of the remarks, which were 
participated in by an unusual number, the 
peculiarities of Friends were brought under re- 
view in a way to impress us with the import- 
ance cf individual faithfulness to manifested 
duty, and we were reminded that by this means 
the vital testimonies which distinguished our 
forefathers and are still in a measure main- 
tained among us, have been brovght forth and 
diffused throughout the Society, and to some ex- 
tent in the community at large. An interesting 
incident was related, in which, by a faithful and 
non-resisting adherence to the testimony against 
hat honor, a Friend in attendance upon a court 
of justice had not only vindicated the great 
democratic principle of which it is an external 
manifestation, but had called forth a public 
tribute of respect from an officer of the court. 
While the habit of wearing the hat in our meet- 
ings is, On some occasions, connected with in- 
convenience, and viewed asa habit, does not 
commend itself to general ac-eptance, yet the 
refusal to remove it on the pretext of the supe- 
rior sanctity of a place, or the assumed superi- 
ority of a judge or minister is founded in truth, 
and may yet be required of many of those whom 
the truth has made free. 


In the training of little children parents 
should be careful not to direct their attention 
to their dress and appearance, except so far as 
necessary to neatness and cleanliness. The 
effect of too much attention being paid to these 
subjects, can scarcely fail to be prejudicial to 
the permanent interests of children ; whether 
they are unduly restricted and compelled to 
adopt peculiarity which render them conspicu- 
ous, or are taught to be very particular at all 
times to present an attractive appearance, the 
effect is in either case to give an undue promi- 
pence to a-comparatively unimportant matter. 
It was also urged that the training of little 
children should lead them to unselfish and gen- 
erous acts—to consider those obligations which 
in after life will make them useful members of 
society at large. In speaking to them of the 
uses of education, the idea should be held up 
that the cultivat on of their faculties is not so 
much that they may gratify personal ambition 
or reach distinction in society, as that they may 



























fulfil their mission in the world as rational in- 


telligent beings, responsible to the giver of 
every good gift. 


The interesting remarks made at this meet- 


ing are here very imperfectly sketched ; there 
can be little doubt but that the subjects pre- 
sented took deep hold on many who were pre- 
sent ; they were continued for further considera- 
tion at our next meeting. 


Essay on Industry, Economy and Moderation. 


At our last meeting, the subject of modera- 


tion in trade and business, and the accumula- 
tion of wealth, was pretty freely discussed, as 
was also the obligation to appropriate wealth to 
worthy and benevoleut objects. The testimony 
to moderation in our mode of living, holds a 
very prowinent place in our. Discipline, and 
was evidently regarded by the fathers of the 
Society as inseparably connected with its per- 
manence and well-being; and I think an eveu- 
ing devoted to the consideration of this testi- 
mony in its various branches would be we'l spent. 


There is a prevailing idea that, provided 


wealth be honestly and justly acquired, it is 
quite allowable to expend a large proportion of 
it in the purchase of a large house (whatever 
nay be the size of the family,) in a fashionable 
part of the city, in expensive furniture, and 
clothing, md in the gratification of elegant 
tastes. 
gratification of all these desires, no standard 
can be set up, without leading into false judg- 


Now, as regards any exact limit to the 


ments and uncharitableness. But the watch- 
ful Christian, who knows by what imperceptible 
degrees he may be led from the right path, 
while he prays not to be led into temptation, 
will not only not rash into it, but will carefully 
avoid the first steps towards it. Even if this 
caution is not felt to be necessary on his own 
account, he will feel it deeply as regards his 
children. The veighboraood, and the style ia 
which we live, the school to which we send our 
children, the business in which we place them, 
generally determine the character of their asso- 
ciates, and their most important connections in 
life. That industry, economy and moderation, 
so conducive to health of body and mind, and 
that satisfaction with simple, natural and eleva- 
ted pleasures, which is one of the great secrets 
of happiness, are all imperiled by every step 
toward luxury. A large house, particularly if 
in the city, and in a fashionable neighborhood, 
involves the necessity of a certain number of 
domestics. These have each their special de- 
partments of labor, into which the daughters 
of the family may not enter without a sense of 
degradation. They are thus excluded from 
some of the most healthful bodily exercises, and 
often driven to the poor substitutes of horseback 
riding, gymnastics, &c., which, being uncon- 
nected with a sense of ministering to the wants 
or comfort of others, are therefore less euno- 
ling to the mind than useful labor. 
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We are too much in the habit of associating 
ideas of refinewent and cultivation with wealth 
and a certain style of living ; and many parents, 
not wealthy themselves, are anxious that their 
children should get into what is called good 
society. But if this is supposed to be found, 
especially among those who live in a certain 
style, there is a great mistake made. True re- 
fiuement is native to the character, and is inde- 
pendent of outward conditions ; the adjuncts to 
wealth, which are sometimes mistaken for it, 
are often found in connection with innate 
coarseness. 

The simple virtues of industry, economy and 
moderation, are too apt to be associated, par- 
ticularly in the minds of the. young, with par- 
simony, meanness, and a lack of culture and 
good taste. No doubt the ascetic habits of 
Friends in an earlier day, excluding as they did 
the exercise of taste, and confining themselves 
only to what was necessary and useful in dress 
and furniture, has given rise to this idea. May 
it not be, ts it not the mission of modern 
Friends to divorce these improperly joined ideas? 
To show the young that industry is the best 
bandmaid of grace; that moderation is not in- 
_ Consistent with good taste and a love for the 

- really beautiful; and that economy, the “ doc- 

trine of uses,” the adaptation of means to ends, 

calls for the exercise of some of the highest 
. mental faculties. 

One of the sad results attendant upon the 
indulgence which comes in the train of wealth, 
is the idea, easily acquired, that the pleasures 
which cost the most money are the best; 
whereas a relish for simple, inexpensive plea- 
sures, early imbibed, is a mine of enjoyment 
through life, of which those who have been ac- 

customed to the artificial and exciting have no 
conception. 6 

I have mentioned industry in connection 
with the training of our daughters; but the re- 
marks apply equally to the sons. Those who 
acquire wealth, and live in a corresponding 
manner, are generally unwilling to place their 
sons in mechanical employments. This was not 
so in the earlier and more simple days of the 
Society, before wealth had corrupted it. The 
great-prandfathers, grandfathers and the fathers, 
too, of most of the eldest here, labored with 
their own hands at mechanical employments; 
and their honest toil was no barrier to their 
filling stations of the highest usefulness and 
honor. Will we not have to come back to 
simplicity, moderation and industry, if we ex- 
pect to perpetuate a society which has for its 


pattern Him who was called the Carpenter of 
Nazareth ? 


God makes afflictions to be but inlets to the 


soul’s more sweet and full enjoyment of his 
blessed self. 
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From “The Tent on the Beach.” 
THE BROTHER OF MERCY. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Piero Luca, known of all the town 
As the gray porter by the Pitti wall 
Wiere the noon shadows of the garden fall, 
Sick and in dolor, waited to lay down 
His last burden, and beside his mat 
The barefoot monk of La Certosa sat. 
Unseen, in square and blossoming garden drifted, 
Soft sunset lights through green Val d’Arno sifted; 
Unheard, below the living shuttles shifted 
Backward and forth, and wove, in love or strife, 
In mirth or pain, the mottled web of life; 
But when at last came upward from the street 
Tinkle of bell and tread of measured feet, 
The sick man started, strove to rise in vain, 
Siukiog back heavily with a moan of pain. 
And the monk said, “’Tis but the Brotherhood 
Of Mercy going on some errand good: 
Their black masks by the pxlace-wall I see.” 
Piero answered faintly, “‘ Woe is me! 
This day for the first time in forty years 
In vain the bell hath sounded in my ears, 
Calling me with my brethren of the mask, 
Beggar and Prince alike, to some new task 
Of love or pity,—haply from the street 
To bear a wretch plague stricken, or, with feet 
Hushed to the quickened ear and feverish brain, 
To tread the crowded lazaretto’s floors, 
Down the long twilight of the corridors, 
’Midst tossing arms and faces full of pain. 
T loved the work: it was i's own reward. 

I never coun'ed on it to offset 
My sins, which are many, or make less my debt 

To the free grace and mercy of our Lord ; 

But somehow, father, it has come to be 

In these long years so much a part of me, 

| [should vot know myself, if lacking it, 

' Bat with the work the worker too wouid die, 

| And in my place some other self would sit 

| Joyful or sad,—what matters, if not 1? 

| And now all’s over. Woe is me!”—* My son,” 
The monk siid soothingly, “thy work is done; 
And no more as @ servant, but the guest 
Uf God thou enterest thy eternal rest, 
No toil, no tears, no sorrow for the lost 
Shall mar thy perfect bliss. Thou shalt sit down 
Clad in white robes, and wear a golden crown 
Forever and furever.” Piero tossed 
On his sick pillow: “ Miserable me! 
I am too poor fer such grand company: 
The crown would be too heavy for this gray 
Old bead; and God forgive me if I say 
It woald be bard to sit there night and day, 
Like an image in the Tribune, doing naught 
With these hard hands, that all my life have 

wrought, 

Not for bread only, but for pity’s sake. 
I’m dull at prayers; I could uot keep awake, 
Counting my beads. Mine’s but a crazy head, 
Scarce worth the saving, if all else be dead. 
And if one goes to heaven without a beart, 
God knows he leaves behind his better part. 
I love my fellow men; the worst I know 
I would do good to. Will death change me 80 
That I shall sit among the lazy saints, 
Turning a deaf ear to the sore complaints 
Of souls that suffer? Why, I never yet 
Left a poor dog in the strada hard beset, 
Or ass o’erladen! Must I rate them less 
Than dog or ass, in holy selfishness ? 
Methinks (Lord, pardon, if the thought be sia !) 
The world of pain were better, if therein 
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One’s heart might still be human, and desires 
Of natural piety drop upon its fires 
Some cooling tears.” 

Thereat the pale monk crossed 
His brow, and muttering, ‘‘ Madmau! thou art lost!” 
Took up his pyx and fled; and, left alone, 
The sick man closed his eyes with a great groan 
That sank in‘o a prayer, “ Thy will be done!” 
Then was he made aware, by soul or ear, 
Of somewhat pure and boly bending o’er him, 
Aad of a voice like that of her who bore him, 
Tender and most compassionate: “ Never fear! 
For heaven is love, as God himself is love ; 
Thy work below shall be thy work above.” 
And when he looked, lo! fn the stern monk’ 
He saw the shining of an angel’s face! 

Ti cnsannialliirieitaneli 





humanely inspired course is to make those who 
are subject to its influence over-confident of their 
ability to surmount the obstacles interposed by 
their infirmity, and, in many instances, almost to 
persuade them that blindness is a blessing, 
rather than otherwise. This may be kindness ; 
but if so it is of the cruel sort. Better would 
it be for all who are engaged in the manage- 
ment of institutions for the blind to deal frank- 
ly with their pupils, withhold nothing from 
them through fear of discouraging their hopes, 
but striving in every way to inspire them with 
$ place ' fortitude to endure and strength to overcome 
the real difficulties of life, which, sooner or 
ACCOMPANIMENTS AND EFFECTS OF BLINDNESS. | later, they must needs encouuter. 
BY WM. B. CHURCHMAN, A.M.* It is la:d down, as a fundamental proposition 
In treating of the physical and mental con-| in the prevailing systems of mental philosophy, 
dition of persons who are afilicted with blind-| that the unfulding of the intellectual fsculties, 
ness, it is almost invariably the case that they | at least, is dependent upon the stimulus derived 
are considered as forwiug a distinct class, sep-! from the external world through the medium 
arated from the rest of the human family, and | of the sense. In view of some of the phenomenal 
possessing in common certain characteristics, ; manifestations of the peculiar, spiritual organi- 
coporeal and mental, which distinguish them as | zation which we denowinate genius, the strict 


members thereof, whereas there is little, if any | truth of this doctrine is sometimes deemed, in 


more reason, for thus abstracting and grouping le slight degree, questionable; but, in the pres- 
them than exists in the case of any- other set of | 


S j ent state of knowledge, we cannot do better 
persons, who happened to be afilicted with a | than receive it. At all events, to assume that the 


common malady. This undoubtedly arises from | mind can grow into a condition of complete, 
the necessity of gathering them into separate | harmonious action, with any one of its more im- 


institutions of learning, where they may have | portant avenues to sensorial impressions closed, 
the benefit of peculiar apparatus and metho 4 of | is to charge, that an All-wise Creator has en- 


iustruction, devised to meet their wants, by ad-| dowed his creatures with a useless faculty. 


apting them to the tactual sense. But it is very 


There are those who, either through ignorance 


desirable, on many accounts, that care should be | of the elementary principles of mental science, 


taken to avoid this unphilosophical method of 


treating the subject. Its influence is an unhap- 
py one upon the sufferers themselves, making 
them, in many instances, feel their misfortune 





or from want of reflection, manifest great aston- 
ishment on discovering that a blind child is 
possessed of correct notions with regard to the 
form, dimensions and other tactual qualities of 


much more keenly. than they otherwise would, | material objects, and straightway proceed to ae- 
and in others, providing a plausible excuse for | count for the, phenomenon by declaring that 


continuance in peculiar and unbecoming habits 
which they may happen to contract from im- 
proper esscciations, and which are as reprehen- 
sible in them as in any one else. Besides, it 
tends to mislead the public mind as to the 
capabilities of the human powers in overcoming 
the obstacles presented by blindness, and teaches 
it to look apologetically upon any shortcom- 
ings practiced by the smitten ones, as well as 
distrustfully upon their efforts to battle manful- 
lyagainst the difficulties they must needs evcount- 
erin their journey thrcugh life. Far better 
would it be, in every point of view, to pursue a 
contrary course,and endeavor to counteract every 
influence whose tendency is to foster the notion 
of isolation alluded to. 

On the other hand there is a class who run 
to the opposite extreme and put forth senti 
ments which encourage false hopes in the ob- 
jects of their care, as well as in the community 
at large. The result of this injudicious, though 

*The author of this article is himself bliad. 


the power which would have been exercised by 
the missing sense, had it been present, is mer- 
cifully distributed among the remaining ones, 
But this mode of reasoning, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say, will not answer. Each sense has its 
especial function, and this function cannot be 
perforczed by another. ‘True, after the particu- 
lar notions which originally reach the mind 
through a given sense have been derived, 
through the functional operations of the sppro- 
priate organ of that sense, they may afterwards 
be cognizable by another sense, as acquired per- 
ceptions, but without the intervention of the 
special sense which forms the appropriate chan- 
nel for the original conveyance of these notions 
to the mind, they never could reach it. Thus 
it is with regard to the notions of form, ete., 
just alluded to. In the absence of the tactual 
sense from birth, though the visual one be ever 
so perfect, they never could reach the mind ; 
and so with the original cognitions of light and 
shade, which form the basig of acquired per- 
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ceptions of the sense of sight, The mind must 
remain forever dcstitute of them, at least in its 
earthly state of existence, when that sense is 
missing. Hence it may be remarked, in pass- 
ing. that the marvelous, unphilosophical stories 
which we sometimes hear, of certain blind per- 
sons being able to distinguish colors by touch, 
are utterly without foundation in truth. If, then, 
these premises are correct, while there is no 
jest reason for astonishment at the blind child’s 
possession of the kiads of knowledge before 
cited, there are, nevertheless, some notions of the 
qualities of material objects, of which he must 
remain essentially ignorant, and therefore his 
mental development must, in just so much, be 
unfavorably influenced. Now, it isa knowledge 
of the character and amount of this influence 
which we are, through our present inquiry, seek- 
ing to obtain, in the hope of being able to sug. 
gest some available means of counteracting it, 
so far as such a thing is possible. 

The human soul, considered in its relation- 
ship to external nature, is sometimes beautiful- 
ly likened to a musical instrament. ‘““Regard- 
ed in itself, it is an invisible existence, having 
the capacity and elements of harmony.” The 
* senses, the brain and the nervous system gener. 
ally, constitute the beautiful framework which 
the Creator has woveu around its mysterious, 
invisible strings. * This living instrument is, at 
first, voiceless and silent, but when it is proper- 
ly wrought upon “ by those outward influences 
which exist in various forms and adaptations of 
the material world,” it gives forth ravishing 
strains of exquisite harmony. 

Now, when some of the finer chords of this 
wonderful instrument, those which carry the 
beautiful windings of the melody, and contribute 
their rich blendings of color, light and shade to 
the deep, swellivg harmonies of irs ceaseless 
hymn of praise, remain untouched, save but 
lightly, by the finger of nature, though no dis- 
cords may result to mar -the effect, yet there 
_ will be an absence of some of the parte neces- 
sary to that fall, rich flood of harmony which 
alone.can satisfy the perfect ear of Deity. 
And herein we find the sought for character of 
the influence referred to. Its amount will de- 
pend, first, upon the nicety with which the dor- 
mant strings are attuned to the rest, and their 
consequent susceptibility to sympathetic vibra- 
tion, as in the manifestations of genius; and, 
secondly, upon the adaptednesa of the means 
which may be employed by. kind friends to 
counteract it. 

But in order to present the matter in a clearer 
light, let us glance briefly at the operations of 
the sensorial faculties, or rather those of them 
which are sometimes denominated the intellect- 
ual senses, and trace the influence of these ope- 
rations upon the more interior portions of the 
mental economy. To this end, and in order not 


to stray beyond the established limits of mental 
science, the following summary is made ap, in 
great part, from the writings of acknowledged 
authorities upon the subject. 

The sense of touch is the medium through 
which we derive our first notions of externality, 
or the existence of a world outside of ourselves, 
Without it, we could have no such notion. The 
cognitions of this sense are exceedingly definite 
and perfect. “ By it we not only know that 9 
quality exists, but also what it is. We have the 
knowledge, and we know what it is that pro. 
duces it. In this manner the perceptions by 
touch lie at the foundation of all our knowl. 
edge of an external world. We rely upon them 
with more certainty than any other.’ Many of 
the qualities originally revealed to us by touch, 
are subsequently cogniz-ble by sight as acquired 
perceptions. If, however, in any case, we have 
reason to doubt the evidence of sight, we in 
stinctively apply to the sence of touch, in order 
to verify our visual judgement. 

“ The principal qualities cognized by touch, 
besides externality, are extension, hardness, 
softness, form, size, motion, situation and rough. 
ness or smoothness.” Besides these, however, 
there are various bodily sensations of pain and 
pleasure, given by this sense, which it were 
useless to mention here. 

“Conforming ourselves, therefore, to the per- 
ceptions of touch, we find that they are almost 
exclusively given us by the hand. In this man- 
ner we obtuin a distinct knowledge of extension, 
of size, of hardness, softness and form. When 
the body is small, or the discrimination delicate, 
we rely almost wholly upon the perceptive 
power of the fingers. In this manner we obtain, 
experimentally, nearly all our knowledge of the 
primary qualities of bodies.” ; 

“We learn by a proper examination of the 
subject, that not only does this sense emable us 
to make large additions to our knowledge, but 
that it is really the original source of a great 
part of our knowledge of the world around us. 
Of its intrinsic importance, we may form an 
opinion from the fact that there is no case on re- 
cord in which a buman being has been bora 
without it. By it alone, as in the case of Laura 
Bridgman, we may learn our relations to the 
world around us; may be taught the use of 
language, and may even acquire the power of 
writing it with considerable accuracy. This 
sense is lost only in paralysis, and in those cases 
in which the individual, drawing near to dis- 
solution, has no further need of any of the or- 
gans of sense.” 

The conceptions of tangible qualities, like 
the perceptions of touch, are exceedingly def- 
nite. It is sometimes said that the blind, who 
rely exclusively upon this sense for their know! 
edge of external objects, cannot form abstract 
conceptions of these, but must in all cases im- 
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agine themselves in immediate contact with the 
objects conceived. This, however, is a great 
mistake. Besides being inconsistent with the 
icknowledged principles of mental science, it is 
contradicted by observation and experience. 
Were such a view correct, it would be impossi- 
ble for a person born blind to have any correct 
knowledge of distance, or of objects of great 
magnitude. Nor would he be able to derive in- 
forma'ion from descriptions of such objects as 
have never been brought within the reach of 
his tactual sense. 

The sense of sight is, primarily, simple in its 
function. Nothing is original with it, but per- 
ceptions of light, and its various modifications 
denominated color. These perceptions, however, 
are exceedingly numerous. “In this respect, 
the intimations of the sense of sight stand on 
the same footing with those of taste and hearing. 
A part of that knowledge which we attribute tc 
the sight, and which has the appearance of be- 
ing immediate and original in that sense, is not 
80. Some of its alleged perceptions are proper- 
ly the result of sensations, combined not only 
with the usual reference to an external cause, 
but also with various other acts of the judg- 
ment. In some cases, the combination of the 
acts of the judgment with the visual sensation 
is carried so far, that there is a sort of transfer 
to the sight, of the knowledge which has been 
obtained from some other source. And not un- 
frequently, in consequence of a long and tena- 
cious association, we are apt to look upon the 
knowledge thus acquired as truly original in the 
seeing power.” Thus it is with the cognitions 
of exteusion, figure or form, magnitude, solidity, 
distance, relative position and some others. 
These are all conveyed to the mind through 
certain dispositions of light and shade. 

atecpianetilanie taal 


ANECDOTE. 

The following admirable anecdote is from 
Breslau, and is of recent date. Not long since 
an elderly man with bare head stood in an eat- 
ing-house, surrounded by a crowd of people. 
The landlord held the man’s hat and cane iu 


his hands, and an impudent waiter stood between 


the guest and the door. The confusion of the 
old man was indescribable. He seemed to be 
for the first time in his life in such a scrape— 
said nothing, looked down on the ground, and 
with difficulty restrained his tears, while all 
around mockedand jeered him. Justthena poor- 
ly-dressed Jew, with a long white beard, entered, 
and inquired what it all mean’, and with an ex- 
pression of almost feminine curiosity. He was 
told that the man had eaten and draok, and now 


_ that he must pay he searched his pockets in vain 


fer money. “ Well,” exclaimed the Jew, “ I see 
the old man for the first time, but I'll be bound 
he did not come here to cheat. And landlord, 
suppose he had no money to forget, coulda’t you 
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for once give a poor man something to eat, for 
God’s sake ? How much does he owe anyhow ?” 

The debt was eight silver groschen, und the 
Jew paying this, took the poor man by the hand 
aud led him to thg door. Those present did not 
seem to enjoy the reproof which their brutality 
had received, and one iusolent fellow cried out: 
“ Hey ! Jew, what have you done ?—this is the 
Sabbath, and you have touched money!” [This 
is forbidden to the Israelites.] “ You are right,”’ 
answered the Jew. “ Just now [I forgot that I 
was aJew, just as you forgot that you were Chris- 
tians. But you may rest easy on my account; 
I understand my commandment which says, 
‘Honor the Sabbath-day and keep it holy.’ 
Just get some schoolmaster to explain it to you, 
aud if he is a reasonable man he will agree with 
me. Good deeds have no Sabbath.” And with 
these words the good man left the room. 


ee es 
From the Evening Bullefin. 
AN OLD DOCUMENT. 


The following is a copy, verbatim, of a treaty 
of peace, and the appointment of a commission- 
er by William Penn, to treat with the Governor 
of Canada to estabiish a system of trade by 
which the people of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania and those of Canada could be provided 
with such commodities of traffic as might be de- 
sired for the comfort of both Provinces. The 
original copy was written by William Penn, and 
addressed to the Governor of Canada in June, 
1682 (185 years ago), and is now neatly framed, 
and adorns the walls of the Surveyor General’s 
office. Iu size it is 30 by 24 inches, and is 
written in the old English style. In the same 
office may be seen many other valuable old docu- 
ments, seme of them written over two centuries 
ago. The novelty and singalar style of writing 
is worth the time oceupied in their perusal. The 
first letter of the first word is about four inches 
long, and is ornamental in its appearance. 

“The Great God that made thee and me and 
all the the world Incline our hearts to peace 
and justice that we may live friendly together 
as becomes the workmanship of the Great God. 
The King of England who is a Great Prince 
hath for divers Reasons granted to me a large 
country in America which however I am will- 
ing to Inj-y upon friendly terms with thee. 
And this [ will say that the people who comes 
with me ure a jnst, plain and honest people that 
ucither make war upon others nor fear war from 
others because they will be just. I have set upa 
Society of Traders in my Province to trafhck 
with thee and thy people for your commodities, 
that you may be furnished with that which is 
good at reasonable rates. And that Society hath 
ordered their President to treat with thee about a 
| future Trade and have joined with me to send 
this Messenger to thee with certain Presents 
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from us to testify our willingness to have a fair 
correspondence with thee. And what this 
Agent shall do in our names we will agree unto. 
I hope that thou wilt kindly Receive him and 
comply with his desires on our behalf both with 
respect to the Land and Trade. The Great God 


be with thee, Amen. : 
Puitie THEODORE LEANMAN, 
Wm. Penn. Secretary.” 





DANGEROUS PAPER. 


There is a great difference in the combustibili- 
ty of common papers. Enamelled card paper, 
on account of its compact body and the presence 
of mineral matter, white lead or barytes, is quite 
disinclined to burn; in fact some kinds are 
practically fire-proof. White writing and 
printing-paper can seldom be lighted by a spark, 
and when ignited by a flame, it requires dex- 
terity to keep it burning. On the other hand, 
there is a common reddish-yellow paper which, 
in some circumstances, is as dangerous as gun- 
powder. It takes fire by the smallest spark, and 
burns like tinder; when once lighted, if left 
alone, it is sure to be consumed completely. All 
the yellow and buff paper which I have tested, 
out of which envolopes are made, partakes more 
or less of the same character, I have no doubt 
that such paper has been the occasibn of some 
of the fires which have been otherwise unex- 
plained, such as the fires in paper warehouses 
and offices of professional men. A spark of fire, 
or the stump of a lighted cigar, falling in a 
waste-basket containing yellow envelopes with 
other kind of paper, would have a good chance 
of setting the whole on fire—Prof. Sceley. 


God’s gift of himself to us is not a miser’s 
treasure, to be buried for safety in theearth. 





ITEMS. 

An International Anti-Slavery Conference is pro- 
posed to be held in Paris in the Sixth month. Dr. 
and Margaret A. Griscom, William C. and Rachel 
M. Biddle have been appointed delegates thereto 
from Friends’ Association of Philadelphia for the 
Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen. 


The First Report of the Citizens Association of 
Pennsylvania has just been published. The ob- 
ject is the reformation of inebriates. At present 
the principal effort of the association is to procure 
lands and buildings for the use and cure of the in- 
temperate. A farm has been purchased in Darby, 
Delaware County, of 107 acres, easy of access, sur- 
rounded by woods, and admirably adapted for build- 
ing houses of various sizes, being intended for 
from five to twenty persons. It bas been calculated 
that about one person in every seventy-four is an in-- 
ebriate, which would make in Pennsy! vania between 
49,000 and 50,000. The causes of this are ably 
treated in this report by Dr. Parrish. 

Arrains in Spain.—The treatment of the people 
of Spain by their rulers is notorious, and that country 
bas been for some time on the eve of a revolution. 
The latest exhibition of tyranny bas been the an- 
motncement by the government that writers who 





discuss public questions in a manner which it dig. 
approves shall be punished with death. 


Congress has passed a bill providing for a “De. 
partment of Education” in Washington. This new 
national department is for the purpose of collecting 
such statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the eeveral States and 
Territories, and of diffusing such information re- 
specting the organizationand management of schools 
and school systems and methods of teaching as shall 
aid the people of the United States in the establish. 
ment and maintenance of efficient school systems, 
and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country. The bill provides for the 
appointment of a ‘Commissioner of Education,” 
with three subordinate clerks, and requires him to 
present an annual report of the results of his inves. 
tigations to Congress. A bill in relation to the In- 
dian tribes, which provides that they shall not be 
recognized as independent nations, but as communi- 
ties, was introduced into the Senate. The supple. 
mentary reconstruction bill was called up, and the 
House amendments were acted upon. The first was 
adopted; the second, requiring for the adoption ef 
the State constitution a majority of the registered 
voters instead of a majority of the votes cast, was 
disagreed to. Thethird amendment was copcurred 
in, and the bill goes back to the House. 

In the House a resolution appropriating $500,000 
for the expenses of carrying the act of reconstruction 
into effect was psssed. The Senate resolution, ap- 
propriating fifteen thousand dollars for the relief of 
destitute colored persons in the District of Columbia, 
was passed. The resolution in reference to the coin 
claimed by the Richmond banks, ordering it to be 
paid into the treasury, was passed. The Senate 
resolution, proposiog a joint rule to prohibit the sale 
or use of liquers in the Capitol, was passed. The 
Senate amendments to the supplementary recon- 
struction bill were acted upon. 

The bill to allow colored persons to ride in all pub- 
lic conveyances has passed both Houses of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. It only requires the signature 
of the Governor to become a law. 


Tre Freepmen.—The colored citizens of George- 
town aod Washington are about organizing a joint 
stock association, for the purpose of establishing 
daily and weekly newspaper in the National metropo- 
lis. It is stated that upwards of two thousand dol- 
lars have already been subscribed. 

Governor Bullock, of Massachusetts, by and with 
the consent of his Executive Council, has appointed 
a colored man, named Gengel Ruffin, a Justice of 
the Peace for the county of Suffolk. There are ale 
ready in Massachusetts a colored member of the Leg- 
islature and a colored constable. 

The Memphis Post says:—“The colored people 
have been so much better treated in Tennessee than 
in the surrounding States, that they will hire to 
Tennesseans at less wages than to others. Their 
enfranchisement will now add largely to our labor- 
ing population at the expense of the a:ijoining States. 
We are glad that many plantations have been di- 
vided up, and the parts furnished with houses and 
rented to colored lessees on shares. 

We hear of instances of this in Mississippi, where 
last year it was made a misdemeanor to lease lands 
to colored people. Hands are generally found to 
work better on shares than for wages, and more are 
hired this year than last. A balf of the cotton is 
usually allowed, from which all necessary advancés 
are deducted. Wages vary, according to the hand, 
from $20 per month, in some cases payable monthly, 
but more frequently at the end of the year. 
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